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The murder of Nero's mother Agrippina is without doubt the most dramatic moment in the 
Annals, Tacitus' account of Imperial Rome (from A.D. 14 to the death of Nero in A.D. 68), and 
figures among the most famous death scenes in the classical world. Nero becomes increasingly 
wary of his mother's attempts to influence him, and arranges an elaborate plot to eliminate 
her without arousing the suspicions of the army. With the aid of Anicetus, the prefect of the 
fleet, he constructs a collapsible boat in order to simulate a shipwreck. But the emperor's plans 
go awry: the boat does not immediately break up, and confusion ensues, with half the crew 
striving to save and half struggling to sink the wreck. Agrippina's maid, having fallen into the 
sea, calls out that she is Agrippina, hoping to be saved more quickly. Instead she is beaten to 
death with oars, while Agrippina herself quietly swims ashore. 

The fate of her maid leaves Agrippina in no doubt that the shipwreck was not an accident, but 
she realises that it would be safer to pretend that she suspects nothing. She sends a message to 
her son assuring him of her safe escape from disaster. But panic has diminished Nero's 
subtlety; the messengers sent back to his mother go prepared for murder. The final scene 
sketched by Tacitus is abruptly brutal. 

She caught sight of Anicetus, accompanied by Herculeius the ship's captain and Obaritus the fleet 
centurion: well, if he had come to visit, he could report back that she had recovered, or if to 
commit murder, she wouldn't believe her son responsible; matricide was not his order. The 
assassins stood around her couch and first the captain aimed a blow at her head with his club. 
Then, while the centurion was drawing his sword for the final stroke, she thrust forward her 
womb and shouted 'strike at the belly' and with many wounds she was finished off. (14.8.4-5) 

These final words can be interpreted in different ways. Most commonly, they have been seen 
as a reproach to her son. This is how the historian Dio saw it: 'When she saw them, she knew for 
what they had come, and leaping up from her bed she tore open her clothing, exposing her 
abdomen, and cried out: "Strike here, Anicetus, strike here, for this bore Nero'" (Dio 62.13.5). 
But Agrippina's last words in Tacitus' account bear affinities with other episodes in the Annals 
in which an individual faced with unavoidable death shows courage and defiance by giving 
orders to his or her killers about the mode of execution. 

Flavius Sticks His Neck Out 

A comparable example would be the tribute Subrius Flavus condemned to death for taking part in a 
conspiracy in A.D> 65 to overthrow Nero and put Calpernius Piso in power, who demands that his 
executioner strike as firmly as he himself faces the blow: 'admonitusque fortiter protendere 
cervicem, "utinam" ait "tu tarn foriter ferias!" (Ann. 15.67.4). In both cases we can see how the 
defiance of the victim is shown by an aggressive thrusting not of a weapon, but of a vulnerable part 
of the body: Flavus' neck and Agrippina's womb (both accompanied by the verb protendere ). The 
effect is to reverse the roles of executioner and victim, if only for a moment, as the body moves to 
strike the sword instead of the other way round. 

We might think that Flavus 1 defence is more effective, since we are told that his executioner was 
trembling so badly that he barely got Flavus 1 head off with two blows (lucky Flavus). Clearly 
the messy and difficult job of decapitation required some courage. Flavus succeeds in his defiant 
taunting by showing up his executioner's lack of courage, thus depriving him of honour. But 



Agrippina's executioners seem to demonstrate no emotion, no fear or timidity in finishing her 
off. For all that, Agrippina's act of defiance has considerably wider repercussions than that of 
Flavus, as I hope to show. 


Fertility and Motherhood 

There is another perspective from which Agrippina's death scene can be read, as part of a 
tradition in the Annals of imperial women reminding onlookers of their fertility. Agrippina's 
mother, the elder Agrippina, appears in this light a number of times in the earlier books of the 
Annals. When the armies of Germany are in mutiny, she is sent away to safety, heavily pregnant 
and accompanied by her infant son Caligula .Her departure from camp, therefore, provides a 
dramatic and pitiful scene which evokes shame and repentance from the mutinous soldiers. 

'From this arose shame and pity, and the memory of her father Agrippa and her grandfather 
Augustus; Drusus was her father- in-law, her fertility was outstanding and her chastity was 
famed' (Ann. 1.41.2). When the emperor Claudius discovers the adulteries of his wife 
Messalina, she demands that her defence be heard, as the mother of his children. 'And now 
Messalina was in sight, and was shouting that he must give a hearing to the mother of Octavia 
and Britannicus' (Ann. 11.34.2). A woman with children, and especially a pregnant woman, has 
particular leverage with listeners. 

This is more than a sentimental reverence for motherhood, since without the imperial woman 
of good birth the emperor is hard put to find a successor, and the stability of the status quo 
depends on the imperial succession. Because of this a woman who insists on the importance of 
her fertility is making a political point, and can often be seen as having designs on power; 
indeed the woman who succeeds in placing her son on the throne will have considerable power. 
In the reign of the emperor Tiberius, for example, competition infertility arises between his 
two daughters-in-law (the younger Livia and the elder Agrippina) —the political importance of 
this is that Tiberius is likely to choose his successor from his grandsons. We can pity Agrippina 
the elder, who does not live to see her Caligula become emperor; she wears out her life 
promoting her eldest, not her youngest son. But her daughter Agrippina is more fortunate- 
thanks to her efforts,' her son Nero becomes emperor, and her influence over him gives her access 
to great political power. 

But imperial affairs never run smoothly. Inevitably Nero turns to other advisers (and other 
women). The same problem was experienced by the elder Livia, mother of the emperor 
Tiberius; her response was to remind her son so often of what he owed her that her nagging 
eventually drove him out of Rome. In the same way, Agrippina, when she feels her power base 
slipping, reproaches her son and temporarily regains influence. But she is eventually undermined 
by the more effective nagging of Nero's mistress Poppaea, who wants both Nero's mother and 
his wife, Octavia, out of the way. Itisclear that Agrippina is aware of who is threatening her 
position, because she attempts to provide for Nero the sexual satisfaction which is the key 
to Poppaea's power. But this is the last straw, and yet another woman, the freedwoman 
Acte, warns Nero of the dangers of committing incest with his mother, who would thereby 
increase her influence over him. So the death scene is set up and acted out. Agrippina's 
attempts to outdo Poppaea only result in her murder. We might conclude from this that Nero's 
mistress Poppaea was against Agrippina (and, when Nero orders his wife'sdeath at the end of 
book 14, against Octavia as well), and so she does for the moment. But if we follow up Poppaea's 
career as the emperor's wife, we see that she is not blessed with good fortune, and indeed the 
bad luck which follows her relates directly to her inability to provide Nero with children. 



Poppaea is pregnant at the end of book 14 when she urges Nero to do away with Octavia. One 
of her arguments in favour of Octavia's elimination is that she, not Octavia, will produce the 
true descendant of the Caesars. (Again we can see the imperial woman using the special 
influence of her fertility in pressing home her point.) In book 15 the child is born, a daughter 
named Augusta, to the monumental joy of Nero - but four months later the child is dead 
and promptly deified. In book 16 Poppaea dies, and she is pregnant again when she dies. Her 
death is accidental but cruel. Since her pregnancy and the kick are mentioned in the same 
phrase it could be assumed that Nero kicked his wife in the belly. Agrippina's last words, 
'ventrem feri' — 'strike at the belly', have a deadly echo in this episode. 

In the last moment of defiance, the vulnerable womb which Agrippina thrusts forward takes on 
the characteristics of a weapon, reversing for a moment the roles of executioner and victim. 
Perhaps the reason that Agrippina's assassins remain unaffected by her gestures and words is 
that they were directed more at the true authors of her death, Poppaea and Nero. Just as the 
imperial women often gestured towards their fertility as a symbol of dynastic succession, so here 
Agrippina may be seen as endowing her womb with the same symbolic status, and in ordering 
the assassins to strike she enacts a curse upon her son and his consort, dooming them to 
sterility. 'Poppaea died. She was pregnant and her husband, in a chance fit of anger, kicked her' 
(Ann. 16.6.1). 

Tacitus maintains that Poppaea's death was an accident, because, he says, not only was Nero 
devoted to his wife, he was also desperate to have children. This desire is, of course, political as 
well as personal; without a successor to Nero the Julio- Claudian dynasty was at an end and the 
state plunged back into the chaos of civil war. Agrippina's curse indeed had far-reaching 
consequences. 
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